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BOSTON’S  FLAWED  LIVING  WAGll*AW. 
SHOULD  BE  DELAYED  AND  REVISED 


In  less  than  a month,  Boston’s  “Living  Wage”  ordinance  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect.  The  starting  date  of  the 
ordinance  is  July  1,  and  only  now  is  a careful  review  of  the  ordinance  and  its  consequences  getting  started  Clearly, 
this  ordinance  must  be  revised  and  it  will  require  much  more  than  tinkering  at  the  edges  to  make  it  acceptable  and  not 
an  economic  deterrent. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  ordinance,  the  extent  of  changes  needed  and  the  time  required  to  communicate  revisions  to 
those  affected,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  should  amend  the  ordinance  to  delay  its  implementation  until  January  1, 
1999.  What  is  finally  implemented  in  Boston  will  have  a ripple  effect  throughout  Massachusetts  as  living  wage 
campaigns  are  pursued.  The  City  of  Somerville,  for  example,  is  debating  a living  wage  ordinance. 

On  May  19,  1998,  Mayor  Menino  announced  his  appointments  to  the  seven-member  City  Assistance  Advisory 
Committee  created  as  part  of  the  living  wage  ordinance.  The  Mayor  has  asked  the  Committee  to  review  issues 
concerning  implementation  and  present  recommendations  for  change  to  him. 

The  Advisory  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  May  21.  The  members  agreed  that  more  time  was  needed  to  review 
the  ordinance.  Whether  concerns  and  issues  raised  will  lead  to  possible  recommendations  for  amending  the  ordinance 
will  be  discussed  at  its  meeting  in  early  June. 

The  living  wage  ordinance  requires  businesses  and  non-profit  organizations  that  benefit  economically  from  the  City  to 
pay  their  workers  at  least  $7.49  per  hour  from  July  1,  1997.  Covered  are  businesses  or  non-profit  organizations  that 
contract  or  subcontract  with  Boston  for  services  or  receive  a benefit  from  the  City  through  grants,  loans,  tax  incentives, 
bond  financing,  121 A tax  agreements,  Community  Development  Block  Grant  loans,  Enterprise  Zone  benefits  or  other 
assistance.  The  contract  or  benefit  must  be  at  least  $100,000  annually.  Excluded  are  for-profit  employers  with  less 
than  25  employees  or  non-profit  employers  with  less  than  100  employees.  A leaseholder  or  renter  associated  with  a 
covered  employer  or  project  is  affected  if  it  occupies  25%  of  the  project's  gross  square  footage. 

So  why  does  the  ordinance  need  to  be  amended?  The  Boston  law  as  written  is  flawed,  lacks  clarity  and  needed 
definition  and  is  unnecessarily  intrusive  for  businesses  and  non-profit  organizations.  Some  provisions  may  conflict 
with  existing  state  and  federal  regulations  and  others  appear  unenforceable.  City  departments  serve  as  compliance 
monitors  and  aie  authorized  access  to  confidential  business  information. 

This  ordinance  runs  counter  to  the  City's  interest  of  encouraging  economic  development  and  job  creation.  In  fact,  the 
living  wage  ordinance  applies  to  the  kind  of  projects  that  the  City  is  trying  to  help,  not  burden,  such  as  affordable 
housing  and  121A  projects  that  encourage  development  and  revitalize  blighted  areas.  The  definition  of  who  is  covered 
is  unclear  and  could  extend  the  ordinance’s  application  beyond  w'hat  was  intended  and  negatively  impact  the  City’s 
ability  to  bring  new  tenants  into  Boston.  Also,  several  large  non-profit  organizations  will  be  adversely  affected. 

At  a time  when  there  are  less  federal  resources  to  support  economic  development,  this  ordinance  could  limit  private 
investment  and  jeopardize  public-private  partnerships  sought  by  the  City  to  replenish  limited  public  funds.  The  City 
needs  to  look  beyond  the  current  economic  good  times  and  position  itself  to  be  competitive  in  the  Boston  region  for 
private  development  when  the  economy  slows  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  clock  is  ticking.  The  effective  date  of  the  living  wage  ordinance  should  be  extended  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  to  ensure  sufficient  time  for  all  parties  to  be  heard  and  a reasonable  compromise  to  be  reached. 
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